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Why women and children go first 


May 31, 2013 


Why is is that for any disaster, women and children are supposed to be rescued first? 


Let’s explore—but not get sucked into—the paradigm of evolutionary psychology. According to this view, 
this social ritual makes perfect sense. 


Men are expendable. Sperm is cheap; eggs are not. You only need one man to impregnate a lot of women, 
in order to perpetuate the species. This wouldn’t result in a healthy amount of variety, but the job would 
get done. Why would the children be saved? Why the girls would be saved is obvious. Fertility, and all. 


The boys? There’s still a lot of hard work, sweat, and blood that can be extracted from them. Grind them 
through the mill, and you’ll get a lot more out than you would of a ‘useless, spent old man’. 


The problem with evo-psych is that it can be used to explain potentially any result. And so it becomes 
non-falsifiable. I’m sure they’d come up with an equally plausible explanation if it were the case 

that men went first and women and children went second, or not at all. After all, it’s the men that build 
civilization and create the economic/cultural/political (etc) conditions possible for the perpetuation of the 
species. So it makes perfect evolutionary sense that the men go first. 


I think there’s some plausibility in evo-psych. But I think there’s also danger. 


Must it always be this way? We’re the only beings capable of turning against our own programming. 
Hence existentialism. 


In the Titanic, most of the people saved were first-class passengers. As you can see, evo-psych doesn’t 
operate unilaterally. But it’s proponents wouldn’t leave it at that. They’d say “Having the rich (and hence 
most productive) saved will result in better outcomes”. Note that we’re still in the realm of explanations, 
not justifications. Nevertheless, they still generally followed the ‘women and children first’ policy, 
although the lower the class they were, the less likely they were to be saved. Men included—except even in 
first class it was only 33%, as opposed to the 97% of first class women who were saved. Quite a dramatic 
difference, even if it’s still the case that more first class men were saved than second class men. 


There’s a moral justification for the “women and children first’ line. There’s also a moral justification for 
saving those above a certain income threshold. Evo-psych can only tell us why something happens, not if 
that something ought to be done. Moreover, it often fails miserably at offering explanations, relegating 
itself to ‘just-so’ stories. 


“And this is why crows have long beaks, Junior. Good night and sleep tight.” 


So which ends do we choose? Efficiency? Equality? GDP? Inequality? Inequality on what metric? 


The Great Schism: Neoreaction and the Manosphere 


August 16, 2013 


But why do I have to do that? 
September 3, 2013 


...Denial of masculine and feminine norms—as conceived by the West—should be viewed for what it is: an 
expression of utter contempt for civilization, for society, and for underlying biological realities. It’s a sub- 
civilizational urge to tear down the institutions of the West. 


If the West is worth defending, so are its rituals... 


Why heterosexuality is to blame for perversion 


September 19, 2013 


The part is subordinate to the whole: female outliers 


September 30, 2013 


The part is subordinate to the whole. Parts sometimes have to suffer for the sake of the whole. I want to 
give an example in—surprise—sex realism. 


To the extent that attribute X is exhibited far more readily by biological gender M (male), then that’s 
sufficient to term X a masculine attribute. 


Notice that this is about statistical regularity. It’s entirely possible for there to be outliers—outliers that are 
subject to gender norms that move against their innate predispositions. Some girls, in other words, are 
NTJs on the Myers-Briggs scale, a scale that I think is fairly accurate and useful. These girls honestly 
don’t have to ‘put anything on’. They just tend—by nature—-to be more oriented and directed towards 
masculine activities. There isn’t anything wrong with that at all, since it’s certain that the distribution of 


masculine attributes for women will look very similar to a bell curve, in that those who genuinely exhibit 
these traits will be in the extreme minority, e.g. girls who like to play hockey. Farm girls. That’s the sort 
of thing I have in mind. They embody masculine attributes more than their counterparts. 


Attributes like honor and responsibility are technically capable of being had by women, as well. But those 
are masculine attributes, and so they’re more or less masculine to the extent that they participate or do not 
participate in them. 


If you’re a ditzy man, you’re exhibiting feminine attributes. Congruency is key. If it’s a put on, you’ll be 
shamed-and rightly so. If it’s not a put on, then yov’ ll be shamed—and rightly so. The part is subordinate 
to the whole. Even if it’s genuine, it’s important that these norms—on the aggregate—be maintained, and to 
attempt to inculcate scrutinizing faculties in the masses is a mistake (for them to be able to distinguish 
between genuine and non-genuine gender norm violation). Nuance is lost on the public. In fact, as P’ ve 
mentioned previously, one of the crucial distinguishing factors of the herd is that they’re incapable of 
thinking beyond individual concrete examples. They do not and cannot think in terms of statistical 
distributions, bell curves, or engage in a high level of abstractness. 


They’re unable to accurately distinguish a proper violation of a norm from an improper violation of a 
gender norm, so it’s better that they err on the side of caution and shame all behaviors that fall outside of 
traditional gender norms, even if there are casualties. 


Even if a woman’s ambition and work-ethic is far superior to the average man, that serves no justification 
for the destruction of gender norms that discourage women from advancing and being successful in the 
workplace by competing with men. On the aggregate, such behaviors are destructive. Those particular 
females constitute casualties, but should be—for the most part—accepted by neoreactionaries, unless and 
until they attempt to bring down traditional norms. 


We have female outliers in the reactosphere. Does anyone really think Judgy Bitch isn’t an oddity, as far 
as the average female goes? The reason she’s able to take an abstract and distanced perspective on female 
behavior is because she’s sitting at a vantage point. She exhibits masculine tendencies of abstractness, 
rigor, and straight-forwardness, but also participates in the feminine, and so she’s able to deliver 
particularly insightful analyses of female behavior—analyses that sometimes surpass what other male 
bloggers are able to provide.This is why IQ distributions between genders itself is really quite irrelevant. 
It doesn’t matter if women tend to match men until the higher standard deviations. If women on average 
lack all these attributes, then the pairing of one man and one woman with the same IQ will result in the 
man intellectually winning out. And that’s because not only do women lack the attributes of abstractness, 
truth-seeking, and straight-forwardness, but because female solipsism deadens women to everything that 
they do not love. 


If they don’t love it, then they’re utterly indifferent to the worst suffering, unless a status game is 
involved. If they don’t love, then the attribute of ‘caring’ and ‘sympathy’ that women are very much 
known for—is completely culled. Solipsism entails that female virtues are conditional and contingent. And 
since solipsism makes the mind blind, the average woman is unfit to govern, I the average man. 


But since the women that tend to govern are statistical outliers anyway, the folly of equality of attributes 
is embraced. It’s not so. It’s not at all so. 


To the female casualties/outliers: Is societal pressure unfair? I know you whine about it incessantly, since 
the majority of my female friends are outliers, and they tend to have more male friends than female 
friends. And that’s because female discourse and female behavioral traits of cattiness, backstabbing, and 


gossip, aren’t at all palatable to them. So they prefer males who—on average-tend to be far more 
honorable and loyal and responsible. 


But the societal pressure isn’t unfair. Ask yourself the question: is it fair for these traditional norms to be 
reversed, in order for these outliers to escape criticism and pressure, while the rest of society burns? I'll 
give you the answer: no. The part is subordinate to the whole. That’s the perfect standard of fairness. It’s 
perfectly fair for female outliers to experience hardship, even if it’s unfortunate. I acknowledge that. But 
it’s not the case that experiencing something personally unfortunate is identical to that being unfair, 
unjust, or immoral. 


Fin. 


Material conditions, mass psychology 


October 7, 2013 


The material conditions of society are one of the most powerful influences on public opinion, especially if 
positive material conditions can be linked to the effects of whatever ideology you’re hawking. If A -> B; 
B; Therefore, A. They’re none the wiser, anyway. 


A friend of mine recently noted that people tend to radically shift towards fiscal conservatism when they 
actually have real budgets and don’t get to play around frivolously with daddy’s credit card. But aside 
from the flow of cash inward is the flow of cash outward in the form of taxes. There’s an underlying truth 
to the oft-heard claim that conservatism is developmental based on age. And the idea is that an increase in 
age decreases the probability that you’ll be able to sheltered from baseline of reality. At some point, 
you’re pushed out of the nest and have to fly. When you’ve been sailing on daddy’s back, it’s easy to play 
the liberal. 


This phenomenon is an excellent indicator of society’s preference towards concreteness over abstractness, 
and indeed, its almost inability to properly deal with abstract concepts—that is, arriving at positions at least 
semi-independent of material conditions (by definition, complete independence from material conditions 
is probably impossible). That they need concreteness and personal experience for them to switch views 
demonstrates their lack of ability for abstract thought. 


The masses count on concrete, personal experience. This is the best explanation for why there’s zero 
motivation for revolution when the economic conditions appear to be skyrocketing, leading to pretensions 
arising about the inevitability of the upward trend of the economy. It’s at this point that all other issues are 
side-lined. Cultural, social, political, spiritual, and psychological . It follows that in order to radically 
reorganize the fabric of society, it’s necessary to ensure that the Volk have bread on their tables. Lots of 
it. A long enough, albeit temporary, Increase in economic conditions functions like wool being pulled 
over the eyes of the public. Now you see it, now you don’t. Likewise, the transposition of this is that if 
economic conditions are hard, then that constitutes a modification of the concrete, which seems to be a 
reliable indicator that revolutionary sentiments are ripe for stirring up, to mix metaphors. 


If the concrete is modified, then the scales once encrusted on their eyes dry up, crack, and blow away, 
leading to the unfamiliar and painful effect of bright light—almost like when the light in a room is turned 


on after a while of being on. There’s a split-second where everyone groans, but then their eyes quickly 
readjust. 


A focus on concreteness and abstractness explains the resurgence of forces which constitute real 
opposition to the previously unchallenged hegemony of the Eurocrats. Failing material conditions has 
given momentum to the radical right in Europe, especially in Greece, where it’s hit the hardest, which is, 
of course, no coincidence. That connection is intimately established by the literature on the relationship 
between economic conditions and radical political movements. People can only be reached when the 
scales fall, even if at the same time they’re handed new scales. They mistakenly think they’re seeing light 
for the first time, even if it’s just been given a slightly different tinge than the previous scales permitted. 


That’s right: the political opportunists that take advantage of the situation have often times correctly 
diagnosed at least part of the problem, even if the solutions peddled are woefully inadequate and 
ultimately destructive. 


But when did correctness matter? Belief matters more. 


So the popularity of neoreaction is on an upswing, and it will continue to surge forward, bringing in those 
whose concreteness dominates abstractness, and vice-versa. The latter make better thinkers. They 
dominate in meta over mechanics. The ‘concreters’ change when they’re hit personally. Bayesian priors 
are ‘upset’ when there’s no warrant for them to be modified, but that’s just how folks operate, isn’t it? 


Libertarians are conservatives who were fucked by the state. There’s a ring of truth in this one, as well. 
All it took was one oh-so-personal and oh-so-concrete encounter with the IRS for them to snap out of 
state worship directed towards a state that is bent on their destruction. Was that sufficient enough 
evidence to modify their view? No, I’ve noted this before in my series on rhetoric. It isn’t enough at all, 
but it provides that skepticism, that anger, that motivation, and the crucial fact that offenses to personal 
property last almost as long—-if not longer—than the death of one’s parents. 


The real test of meta is whether or not the realization and correction of state-worship happened in the 
absence of a change in material conditions. But it almost always can be brought down and reduced to a 
single zenith, and this invariably affects the academy, as well. Rather than being less susceptible, it might 
even be the case that the academy is more susceptible to herd mentality. 


Most of them have complexes stemming all the way back to social relations in high school—telations that 
they’ve never really fully recovered from. The need to separate oneself from the opinions of one’s fellow 
bone-headed high-school colleagues motivates the acceptance of positions that are radically against 
common-sense, if only because those same positions are held by the stereotypically dumb. 


Dumb people believe X. Smart people believe Y. Really smart people believe X. 


Academics, on average, fall either in the first or second category. Consensus whoring is what they’re best 
at; the acceptance of *new* and *radical* ideas is limited to ideas that operate within the current 
paradigm. But challenge the paradigm, and you’re rendered a pariah: You’re religiously motivated. 
Youw’re politically motivated. You’re motivated by money. 


Projection? That sounds like a fairly accurate sketch of contemporary leftism. Having abandoned religion, 
they’ ve—wait-they never actually abandoned religion; they substituted one form for another: Removing 
the veneer, but maintaining the underlying suppositions of Puritan Christianity—this is clearest, of course, 
in the U.S. 


This piece sounds Marxist. It is, in a sense—not because the Communist Manifesto was correct, but 
because part of the original analysis was. Analysis is one thing, prescriptions another. That being said, 
because Marxism entails both analysis and prescription, it’s impossible to say that this piece is either 
Marxist, or that I’m a Marxist myself. For the fallacy mongers, that’s the undistributed middle for you. 


Whatever meets the psychological needs of the aggregate for a particular equilibrium takes precedence. 
It’s almost unstoppable. When the equilibrium changes, the opportunity is ripe for intra-marginal benefits 
to be exploited. Naomi Klein is a fraud, a liar, and a cunt, but the term she coined ‘Shock Doctrine,’ isn’t 
a bad term to describe this. 


Democrats produce democrats. Republicans produce republicans. Unless, of course, psychological needs 
intrinsic to that particular person aren’t being met, at which point they’ll switch over and rationalize 
objections away. This is why when individual X converts from position A to position B, all talk about 
persuading him back to A is actually physically noxious. It provokes a physiological response of pain and 
disgust and negative associations, and so he ridicules, mocks, rages, and in general is very spiteful about 
it. And he refuses to address any of it properly—that is, unless, fire is combated with fire. 


That’s why atheists have daddy issues. Most aren’t atheists because they’re *such objective wow* but 
because they weren’t able to fit into their religious peer groups owing to certain personality conflicts, 
and/or their father was abusive or overbearing in some way. 


Dialogue can only take place after the superiority complex is destroyed quickly and efficiently. 


This operates on both the aggregate and the individual level. On the individual level, it’s usually a 
function of personality, which is mostly a function of genetics, but is also influenced by the environment, 
in addition to economic and ideological environment. This would almost be self-referentially incoherent if 
I didn’t previously make the distinction between the concrete and the abstract. It’s possible to break out 
and ‘go meta,’ even if only a small segment of the population can do it, but even that statistically minute 
population can’t extricate itself from its own genetics. Ideology and environment is one thing, genetics 
another. Epigenetics is a thing, sure, but it’s not as flexible as immediate change in ideology and the 
environment are. 


YOU JUST THINK X BECAUSE YOU GREW UP IN CIRCUMSTANCES Y. 


Maybe, but that (1) doesn’t invalidate X (genetic fallacy, foo), and (2) doesn’t necessitate that you think 
X because of circumstances Y. Projection. Unless the person offering that statement is unusually bright, 
it’s really a matter of them projecting their own lack of agency onto you. 


The central reason for constructing the model like so is because of repeated inference to the best 
explanations for why the aggregate radically switches its ideological commitments with a *coincidental* 
shift in the material conditions of society. The best explanation is that the concrete and the abstract are not 
distributed uniformly, and that they’re only distributed to a minority. 


And now you know...the rest of the story. 


The Zip Code Problem 
October 30, 2013 


Making Neoreaction simple 


November 5, 2013 


Neoreaction is highly abstract and highly nuanced, and so is highly self-selecting, in terms of the sort of 
folks drawn towards it. I’ve also noticed that the vast number of neoreactionaries are post-libertarians— 
that is, they’ve all gone through their OMG MISES days, and for whatever reason, have been a little 
thrown off by the simplicity of that sort of principled system, where simplicity in this case is not a virtue. 
Simplicity is to be opted for only in the case that it has good explanatory and predictive power, in relation 
to its alternatives. 


Trying to explain neoreaction to the average libertarian is like climbing a progressively crumbling 
Jacob’s Ladder and trying to extend a hand down to the bottom to help the poor souls up. It’s hard to 
express mental states in language. Once you accept the paradigm, it’s easy to forget those at the bottom. 
What seems obvious and intuitive to you is utterly foreign to them. Not only can they not climb the 
rungs, but they’ve never even conceived of those rungs in the first place. This is why I commonly say: 
“Gee, I wish I could just hook up our two brains with a data transfer cord, because I just can’t adequately 
express it efficiently in verbal language.” 


Now, it’s obviously the case that the ladder can’t be a Meta Ladder for the ordinary folk on the ground, 
but for those capable of meta, the prospect of the climb is still daunting and not at all motivating. They’ve 
already made the transition to the top, they think. That’s what libertarianism is about, after all. They 
already made the crucial switches from liberalism or conservatism. This is the final stop on the train. 


In short, most libertarians are going to need some real good initial reasons, in order to encourage/shock 
them into investing meta resources, so that they can reconstruct the ladder, rung by rung, until they reach 
post-libertarian neoreaction. That’s mostly because the top of Jacob’s Ladder isn’t pretty by any stretch of 
the word. Not only that, but neoreaction is still a brand-spanking new ideology, but it’s the first modern 
political philosophy to seriously take genetics into account in a framework-wide sense. This is a 
remarkable innovation, insofar as political theory goes. In other words, you don’t have neoreaction 
without human biodiversity. You just don’t. 


So neoreaction, in order to draw more meta folks into the flock, needs to be broken down into ‘cheat 
sheets’—rhetorically efficient documents which explain ‘What is it, and why does it matter?” but I don’t 
know if it’s ready for that yet. There’s so much work left to be done, but I’m going to try and make an 
effort. Going meta for an extended period of time on each and every issue on a case-by-case basis isn’t 
effective, and it isn’t efficient. We need to communicate and defend the framework as a whole, so that it 
can be picked up and applied by the recipient. 


Nick Steves has done some great work here, as have several others, but it’s not complete, and it isn’t 
intended to be. Bryce has written a short book called ‘What is Neoreaction?’ but it’s also highly meta, and 
it isn’t fully accessible to run-of-the-mill libertarians, which I want to market neoreaction to. Why 
libertarians? 


1. As I said previously, post-libertarians are the most likely to become neoreactionaries. 
2. Libertarianism and neoreaction share an obsession with microeconomics, albeit ours uses the 
same tools to come to different conclusions. But it also modifies those tools, slightly. 
3. Libertarians are already used to being ostracized by the mainstream, so it'll be easier to find 
common cause on those grounds and to call them on any Cathedral-like responses. 


4. Libertarians already accept inequality on at least some grounds, such as income inequality, 
without the need for the state to jump in redistribute things. 

5. Libertarians understand the importance of polycentric legal orders, and the de jure/de facto 
distinction, at least in principle. 

6. Libertarians understand the importance of frameworks. 


I’m sure I could come up with more reasons, but I think that list helps to establish why they’re the most 
natural targets for neoreaction indoctrination, but indoctrination occurs through short and concrete ‘cheat’ 
sheets,’ or political tracts. I can’t just rehearse one of my meta posts on the application of the NR 
framework to some obscure issue. That just doesn’t convince anyone. What does work is when a concrete 
topic comes up, say open immigration, and succinct neoreactionary talking points are used to help those 
in the dialogue move from the concrete issue to the abstract principles of the NR framework. 


So where and when is it? Well shucks, I don’t have it. Not yet anyway, but I’m hoping at least to outline 
some of the sections here to then be fleshed out further in the future. 


1. The neoreactionary response to public choice theory and the comparative institutions approach 
2. The neoreactionary response to the non-aggression axiom and property rights-theory: why 
property rights are great, but why property rights can and should be limited beyond the initiation 
of aggression. This is perhaps the most essential point. Let ‘justice’ in the form of ‘muh property 
rights’ be done though the heavens fall. This must go. 
3. The neoreactionary defense of the state 
4. The neoreactionary response to microeconomic foundations: where the logic of basic principles 
needs to be tuned up a bit 
5. The neoreactionary response to a denial/sweeping under the table of market failure 
6. The neoreactionary response to a denial of paternalism 
7. The neoreactionary response to apriori, ‘fungibilist’? psychology, which has (1) a muddled up 
conception of free will, and which (2) fails to take seriously the role of genetics (this point might 
be better suited as a sub-point of #4, but #7 also covers the failure of libertarianism to incorporate 
an understanding of demographics into its framework) 
8. The neoreactionary response to autistic epistemology (See: The Zip Code Problem) 
9. The neoreactionary response to free-trade, in addition to a take-down of the ‘I have faith in the 
free market’ view. Yes, this is an actual quote from a friend who works for the Kochs. #9 is best 
achieved, again, through an exposition of #4 


I get that there’s resistance to looking down Jacob’s Ladder. Anytime there’s a major framework 
transition, from X to Y, as a Y-ist, there’s a tendency to never really look at X charitably again, or to even 
tolerate discussion of it. You re so over it, but in our case, it’s a bit premature for that. It’s amusing, isn’t 
it? You see this phenomenon, for instance, in converts to 8rotestantism from Catholicism, and vice-versa, 
as well as ‘converts’ to neoreaction from libertarianism. 


We don’t really need to talk about democracy for this part. Not many libertarians disagree on our points 
there, but they need to be convinced that public choice theory is limited in its application to certain 
political structures, like democracy, for example. 


Neoreaction will be very much stunted in its growth if that’s the predominant attitude. Neoreaction needs 
to take libertarianism seriously—dead seriously—and to ‘stoop’ back down and help rebuild the rungs on 
Jacob’s Ladder. Each one of these sections (and I suspect more will be added later, and I encourage my 
readers to post submissions in the comments) will be defended through the use of bullet-point-arguments 


and stats. Not too heavy on the meta, short, sweet, hard-hitting, straight to the point, memorable, easily 
memorizable, and finally, a good dose of quant/empirical work. 


All of these help to answer the question: what’s the framework switch, why does it matter, what are the 
implications, and what does it all mean? 


It helps them get to the top of Jacob’s Ladder, and it helps you remember how you got there. 


Meme-ing Neoreaction 


November 11, 2013 


“I’m defective”: an argument against homosexual behavior 


November 18, 2013 


How Not to Contain Neo-Reaction 


November 23, 2013 


Why you should support neocolonialism 


November 28, 2013 


Matt Sigl on the Dark Enlightenment: White, Creepy, and Smart 
December 3, 2013 


Neoreaction, liberalism, conservatism: reject the isms 


December 6, 2013 


I take the difference between neoreaction and conservatism to be this: the left is correct with their 
obsessions regarding power dynamics. Neoreaction, as opposed to conservatism, has the flexibility to 
appropriate that language. Conservatism can’t deal with ‘patriarchy’. It has to either ignore it or deny it as 
a concept. Why? They fail to distinguish between the formalistic principle and the substantive framework. 
Here’s how I see it: 


Progressivism: right concepts or principles, wrong background facts 


Conservatism: some right concepts or principles, but most of the time they’re just flat-out ignored and 
neglected, and some wrong background facts, although conservatives tend to be better than liberals in this 
area. 


Neoreaction: right concepts, right background facts. 


Conservatives tend to be cretins, however, as Moldbug notes. And that’s a significant problem, since a 
complete dearth of an intellectual framework leads them to adopt the most banal and blandly conservative 
positions, in order to beg for a seat at the table of mainstream discourse. Buckleyian conservatism. 
National Review. As progressivism slowly applies more and more pressure to conservatism, a reaction 
occurs. Neoreaction occurs. It had to occur as a response. As conservatism contracts, it sheds itself of the 
mediocre, and it regains energy. It’s somewhat like a fledgling religion. At its inception, the religion 
experiences something I call New Religious Energy. It begins fervently, it’s committed, it’s passionate, 
but as it slowly expands, that core softens and it becomes complacent, placid, stagnant, and overly 
universalistic, which in turn results in a slow and steady decline again. Expansion and contraction. 
Expansion and contraction. We’re on the ending phase of the contraction. This is neoreaction. 


For neoreaction, patriarchy exists. Power dynamics exist. Class systems exist. But what follows? 
Progressivism doesn’t just automatically follow, whatsoever. That requires something more than just 
admitting the existence of patriarchy, unless the concept itself is poisoned through a by definition move 
which renders it intrinsically immoral. For neoreaction, patriarchy exists. And it it’s good. It’s a necessary 
pre-requisite to civilization. It engenders stability and order and the flourishing of the household, which is 
essentially a factory for producing well-adjusted citizens, an operation that can’t be adequately handled 
by any other social institution, at least not as we’ve seen so far, and there’s no real reason to experiment. 
Patriarchy has positive externalities. Some women won’t like it, but the part is subordinate to the well- 
being of the whole. 


Neoreaction is about coming to terms with the full and wholesale rejection of every progressive 
formalistic principle + substantive framework pairing. Neoreaction is about rejecting the harm principle. 


“But how does it hurt you?” First, it might not hurt me in a way which gives me redress under Mill’s 
principle, but that’s irrelevant. Mill was wrong. It isn’t about harm; it’s about the common good. Wicked 
men have need of masters because wicked men produce significant negative externalities, and it’s 
somewhat facile to see society crumbling around you, while you search vainly for individual instances of 
harm. Individual actions might not harm any particular person individually, but when they produce 
negative externalities on the aggregate, it behooves you to invent a moral device, in order to cope with 
that development. The part is subordinate to the whole, so it makes little sense to wring one’s hands and 
let justice be done though the heavens fall. If your idea of justice is that the heavens fall and fall often, 
then perhaps it’s time to revisit the theory itself. None of this, however, implies that consequences are all 
that matter. 


For neoreaction, justice means keeping the sky up in the air—where it belongs, and if property rights need 
to be abrogated to achieve this goal, then so be it. Neoreaction is pragmatic, then, but it’s a moral sort of 
pragmatism. It’s neither amoral, nor immoral. Neoreaction brings the chasm between the actual and the 
ideal very close together. What’s pragmatically achievable in public policy is never divorced from the 
normative. What’s normative is in part what works—otherwise there exists a prima facie obligation to 
avoid messy interference with natural processes, with spontaneous order. 


Most political philosophies posit a large gap between the actual and the ideal. Neoreaction narrows that 
gap significantly. 


Similarities and dissimilarities of libertarianism and neoreaction 


January 29, 2014 


Neoreaction prioritizes a functional society over an obsession with the rights of dysfunctional individuals. 
It’s not about J. S. Mill’s harm principle (unless stretched really far), wherein behavior is ignored by the 
state because it doesn’t ‘harm’ any particular individual or violate any distinct and assignable obligations. 
Individuals don’t operate in vacuums, and some victimless crimes produce very nasty negative 
externalities. As far as I’m concerned, that’s sufficient enough for it to be actionable if it’s pragmatic for it 
to be actionable. 


On the level of legal philosophy, that’s what separates neoreaction from libertarianism. Libertarians hold 
that property rights lead to or are identical with the common good, such that they are virtually inviolable. 
But we’d reject that; it’s much more contingent, even if we’d adopt a good portion of libertarian 
microeconomic analysis. Some sins have to be overlooked, while others can be suppressed. The fact that 
the fire can never be fully put out doesn’t entail that we ought to let it burn the entire hillside to the 
ground. 


And so immediately new readers start to see that neoreaction is about coming to terms with a full and 
wholesale rejection of virtually every liberal assumption—even liberal assumptions that have been 
imbibed by conservatives, who take their conservatism from American Liberalism in the 18" century. If 
the state is at least mildly morally permissible (or a necessary evil), then it’s within its mandate to ensure 
the continued existence and stability of the polity. 


To say that it inevitably will lead to greater government may be true. But that then is a problem for 
libertarianism and anarcho-capitalism, not neoreaction. As a friend of mine recently said, “Statists gonna 
state.” Sometimes, just sometimes, preserving a quasi-libertarian domestic order requires non-libertarian 
means, so if your philosophy is such that you guarantee your own destruction through, say, open borders, 
then you might, just might, want to reconsider your initial ethical framework. 


But the criticism of endless government expansion also falls prey to the charge of the reverse nirvana 
fallacy. For governments never to expand, we would have to demand from them perfection; we don’t. 
Liberals point out market failures and then therefore conclude that ‘if the government did it’ then things 
would be fine. That’s what libertarians typify as the nirvana fallacy, and libertarians are right to reject it, 
but they make a similar error when they fall into the reverse nirvana fallacy. 


Reality is a little more complex, a little more complicated, and a little more contingent. Sometimes 
governments fail, and sometimes markets fail, and sometimes non-market orders fail. Sometimes families 
fail. Comparative institutional analysis is important, but it’s not clear to me that the incentive structures 
present in the free market by definition overwhelm the case for government action beyond the libertarian 
programme. I just don’t see it. 


And so to that end, we use concepts and methodologies that used to be in the exclusive domain of the left. 
You won’t find conservatives talking about the existence of patriarchy, or about power relations and 
social dynamics, but since those terms aren’t necessarily paired with liberal conclusions, we just re- 
appropriate them for our own ends. That trend is completely absent in mainstream conservatism. 


Patriarchy is too controversial. At best, they just want to avoid when they can and slide it under the table, 
or send to the gulags anyone who dares discuss race, genetics, heavy paternalism, IQ, immigration, 
elitism, or gender relations in a manner that would be rejected by the progressive consensus (see: 
Handle’s list on The Purged). Jason Richwine is a classic example just in this past year of how 
conservative institutions are wont to dispose of their figures, even in spite of the fact that Richwine’s 
doctoral dissertation at Harvard was approved by Jencks, Zeckhauser, and Borjas. To be Richwined is 
now a verb. 


The left won’t throw their own under the bus—conservatives will, but under the pressure of remaining 
viable in the mainstream, not out of any noble sentiments. Liberals are never openly anti-science, nor do 
most of them mean to be. They just point to things they don’t like and cry, “That, that right there, is not 
science!” This process occurs at the beginning virtually every significant paradigm shift in science and 
other academic fields. Academics are academics, but academics are still herd animals. 


There’s a whole lot else: skepticism about third world immigration, the idea that there exists no universal 
governing structure suited for every polity, a respect for the adaptive efficiency of spontaneous orders in 
the form of traditional social institutions, population genetics, deconstruction of democracy (as it 
incentivizes group conflict, etc.). A lot of our writing is just pointing out the cognitive dissonance 
between, say, homosexuality as genetic and heritable, but other traits like violence, stupidity, 
impulsiveness, etc. are completely cultural or environmental in origin. 


Or that the science is always infallibly perfect on left wing issues, but always uncertain/horribly wrong on 
right wing issues. Or that the government should be trusted when pushing liberal issues, but the bipolar, 
two-faced Government of Janus suddenly turns irredeemably ‘fascist’ and deceptive when pushing what 
are traditionally thought to be issues on the right. 


Or the stereotype that people who use stereotypes are dumb. Or the lectures about how science is 
continually uncertain and in constant progress, and that we ought to be skeptical (if not downright hostile) 
of meta-ethical foundations, but global warming just is true, and treating the sexes differently is 

just obviously and forever immoral, and consequently will not be tolerated. *Stamp* *stamp* *stamp*. 


Democracy is good, democracy is great, and it correlates with X, Y, Z good things, such that without 
democracy we wouldn’t have those good things. It’s startling to think that democracy as an independent 
variable might not have been chosen correctly. Is Japan a nice place because it has democracy, or because 
it has the rule of law? Is power held by the people, or is it held by the permanent civil service, in which 
senators and congressmen are sneered at as transients? Is it democracy, or is it capitalism as implemented 
by a particular race? 


The return criticism that we’re just all self-interested, white males intent on ruling everyone else ignores 
that (1) white males already rule very comfortably, and (2) that if we were looking for a political 
programme more consonant with our base interests, we’d probably be anarcho-capitalists. Unrestricted 
capitalism seems to me to be best for individualists, and those with creative intelligence, a good work 
ethic, and high Iqs. 


Neoreaction is about understanding that demographics within polities are composed of more than just the 
far-right side of the IQ distribution, and that governance should be engaged in with an aim towards the 
common good, not just the good of the merchant class, or the good of the intelligentsia, but the good of 
society as a whole. 


Neoreaction: rule for the common good, rule by fathers. 


Trickle-Down Civilization 


February 10, 2014 


...New York will continue to be a graveyard for the ovaries of intelligent women, and I’m sitting here just 
wracking my brain thinking of ways to reverse the trend... 


It’s Neocameralism Week 
February 24, 2014 


...Exit is for the privileged. The polity is and always will be bipolar in norm-adherence. Some will 
adhere, and some will not. And those that don’t can’t always be reformed or crushed or exiled or 
deported.... 


...L. am not alone in the universe. I owe debts to the family that raised me, the masters that taught me, the 
state that kept me, and the friends that preserved me. I will not shirk the burden of repaying these debts by 
fleeing to a foreign land.... 


... ‘Can we seriously say, that a poor peasant or artisan has a free choice to leave his country, when he 
knows no foreign language or manners, and lives, from day to day, by the small wages which he 
acquires? We may as well assert that a man, by remaining in a vessel, freely consents to the dominion of 
the master; though he was carried on board while asleep, and must leap into the ocean and perish, the 
moment he leaves her.”... 


Why you can’t have male-only clubs and other nice things 


February 25, 2014 


Before you ask yourself the question of why male-only gentleman’s clubs (I’m not talking about strip 
clubs) are political taboo, take a step back for a moment to the micro-level. The scene: a group of men, 
young guys, what have you. No girls, no women. Without fail, I swear, without fail, one of the scripts 
commonly run is the ‘sausage fest’ script. 


Why don’t we have male-only gentleman’s clubs? Men don’t want them. The ‘why’ surrounding it is 
interesting, but I just want to take this time to explore the actual dynamics here. Basically, men have been 
conditioned to become stringently uncomfortable in the absence of female energy. 


Instead of viewing male company as a welcome relief from the hysteria and vices of the female sex, the 
gnawing emptiness these men experience is expressed through pushing away other men and clinging onto 
whatever girls are in the vicinity. What’s even more pathetic is that they don’t even want to have sex with 
these girls. That’s not even the point. The point is just to have them around. And as long as 


they’re around, even if they’re not interested or if they’re taken, the men can relax, can breathe relief. 
Whoosh. Tension released. 


There’s no room for brotherhood. Traditional male bonding has been hijacked and subverted. Instead of 
signalling a normal, healthy, and fulfilling activity, it signals queer activity. It signals gayness. The 
sausage fest’ script is a way for the group to acknowledge complete inadequacy on a collective level. 


No girls? Unacceptable. Part of the motivation has to stem from the modern male’s inability to understand 
female psychology, and so even the presence of a female helps to alleviate pent-up sexual angst. If the 
process of attracting women is seen as a process of inherent randomness, then attainment is that much 
more valuable and meaningful. Masculinity is fulfilled only through the feminine around at all times. 
Otherwise you’re not a man. The thought chain is literally remarkable. 


In fact, the men who tend most to desire real male bonding are the ones who understand social/gender 
dynamics and no longer place such a priority on women. It’s like a nice meal. But overdosing on that 
enough leads to diminishing marginal value, which means as each unit of X is consumed, the value 
obtained from X decreases, per unit of time. Out of the ones not homosexual, males that desire male-only 
groups signal either contempt/fear of women (which is usually the explanation pulled out of the dregs by 
detractors), or they signal over-saturation and pre-selection of the feminine. 


Gentleman’s clubs don’t exist because male-only groups subconsciously run scripts that tear apart and 
devalue the foundation of the group. It’s easy to hijack the process and accelerate it, too—just to dig at 
‘how things work’. 


I'd probably place the blame at the feet of feminism, at least as a proximate cause. But then again, 
feminism to me seems like a disorder predicated on a slow and steady decline of male leadership. 
Feminists act out because they are that subset of females so desperate for male leadership and guidance 
and authority. They can’t give it to themselves, so feminist antics are more a cry of desperation. A 
demand for governance. There’s nothing more revealing of how females possess lower levels of agency 
as when they play the ‘rad fem’ card and then willingly and totally subordinate themselves to you for 
guidance. 


Clever but clannish 


March 19, 2014 


Why do clever people go out of their way to dishonestly argue for their own team? Of the set of very 
intelligent folks, only a small subset of those are capable of ‘going meta’ (God, I hate that phrase and 
have to find a suitable replacement) on thede dynamics. I’ve seen this again and again and again. Smart 
folks get seduced into a sticky web, caught by an ethos or a community which offers a firm vision of this 
is who we are, this is your valued place within our group, this is what you can do to contribute, and those 
people over there...those are our enemies—the literal embodiment of evil. 


Simply rephrased, who wants to boo their own team? What masochistic would willingly place his social 
status and sense of personal identity on the line for some silly old ideas? (And for that matter, ideas 
attached to a thede with a weaker aggregate frame). 


This is why after the initial few years of new atheist heyday, the term ‘atheistkult’ has cropped up, 
spurring a whole new set of accompanying memes. I should know: I’ve got a folder dedicated to them. A 
picture is worth a thousand words. Most of you make the mistake of using words to explain these ideas to 
average folk. Use memes and pictures instead. In the course of a chat conversation, I might unload 5-10 
different memes from whatever subject area we touch on. It gets a laugh, the drawbridge is lowered, and 
it communicates internal inconsistencies better than any treatise could—for them, at least. 


The atheistkult spiraling into circle-jerk is distasteful enough that a lot of atheists actually go out of their 
way to note how entryism has besmirched their good name. “I’m an atheist, but not like Dawkins et al., 
and I swear to God I don’t own a fedora.” Instead of atheism being associated with eccentric intellects 
and individualists, it’s now found a home with Reddit midwits, who never were able to fit in at their 
church youth group. If they have to apologize, the battle is already half won. 


Atheistkult is but one—however, I can’t help but pick on them because deflating their superiority complex 
is a titillating activity. Pundits, bureaucrats, think tankers, journalists, academics, etc. are often completely 
incapable of doing a simple exercise like mentally dissolving thede dynamics—even for the sake of 
argument. The key is to make a ‘thede switch’ mentally acceptable. They have to be sold on the frame. 
No 110 IQ Brahmin is going to switch Republican. The psychological frame of superiority is too 
tempting. 


What do Republicans have to offer but an image of rubes, the religious, and those on the (w)rong side of 
history? The Straussian route might do it. But normally, no one wants to be on the losing side, unless they 
have a particular penchant for the underdog, and even then, that underdog sentiment is almost always 
funneled elsewhere. 


It’s okay and even a staple in liberalism to be for the underdog, but you can’t be for the Republicans. 
And, hey! They can’t be the underdogs, anyway. They have big money. 


Big money, a decaying party, and a loosening grip on the nation. The bureaucracy is not Republican. The 
elites are Brahmins, not Vaisyas—the only Republicans to be had there are the RINOs and sola-merchants— 
that is to say, merchant alone. 


If it’s not okay for them to thede switch, they won’t. If your thede is viewed as edgy and new and 
forbidden and intellectual, then you’d predict entryism by fringe progressives. That last line is more or 
less a warning. 


A review of National Review 


March 20, 2014 


VOLUME LXVI, NO. 5 — March 24, 2013 


This’ll be somewhat of a fly-by sampling review, without going into excruciating depth. Let’s start with 
the first article: The Party of Work — Reihan Salam and Richard Lowry. 


Contemporary conservatives remind of the little boy who wants to be included in all the activities and 
goings-on of his older brother. “Please can I play with you guys? he begs. With much chagrin but slight 
amusement, the older brother responds, “Maybe, but you’!l have to do what we tell you to.” 


The little boy isn’t grown up enough to have developed his own reality. It just isn’t interesting enough. So 
he complies with a few of the arbitrary demands. He just wants to play really badly, and since he isn’t 
holding the bargaining chips, he grudgingly goes along with it-even though the older brother (with some 
crooked mirth, I might add) often throws up double standards and modifies the original rules. Why does 
the older brother do this? Because it’s fun for him, and he can get away with it. The younger brother 
doesn’t want to walk away. The real kicker is that if the younger doesn’t t join, not only does he not have 
a strong frame and milieu to draw on, but if he doesn’t submit himself through the wringer, then the older 
brother will rally everyone around and shame him into submission. “Yeah, that’s right. Step through that 
wringer—but don’t ever ask *me* to do that. I’m the older brother, and I make the rules. I don’t have to 
follow them. Remember?” 


Conservatives are the little boy. Conservatives are the younger brother. How do I mean? 


“The Democratic party has long prided itself on being the party of workers. But an extraordinary thing 
happened the last few weeks in the debate over Obamacare.” 


Translation: Older brother doesn’t follow the rules! Look how well *we’re* following them. Why isn’t 
anyone paying attention to me? Look at meeeeeeeeee. 


“When the Congressional Budget Office said the law would reduce the number of full-time-equivalent 
workers by 2.5 million by 2024, Democrats considered it not a bug but a feature.” 


Well, hello there. If you’re at all familiar with neoreaction, that last phrase should’ve perked up your ears. 
In fact, it’s lifted from our very own Bryce Laliberte. Not a bug but a feature, indeed. 


“This tack suggests an opening for Republicans. As the party struggles to forge a new, more appealing 
identity, it should endeavor to become the party of work.” 


Do you mean by opposing mass immigration and/or amnesty? Well, not really. We just need to tell people 
to work harder. Or spend all our time focusing on Obamacare. Frankly, Obamacare is just more cannon 
fodder for publications like National Review. It allows them to train their guns in perfect alignment with 
their myopic vision. Instead of gunning for the looming mass slowly overshadowing them, they opt for 
the insects on the windshield. 


“But isn’t it important?” Yeah, sure. But I’m calling it myopic and tired because it’s so passe. It’s so easy. 
They content themselves with surface level issues. They content themselves with whatever floats 
downstream, instead of addressing the metaphorical waste factories upstream which set the agenda for 
decades to come. Why don’t they target waste factories? Because it’s hard work, because it’s 
controversial work. Zapping the little bits of garbage which happen to float by their shore is just so much 
simpler. Damn it, National Review. 


Back to basics. Return to the quote for a moment. It should be rephrased to something like this: “As the 
Republicans struggle to play with and be recognized by their much cooler older brother, they try new 
strategies to supplicate and tag along, further increasing efforts that have thus far thrown them into 
obscurancy and disrepute.” 


Three sentences into the article and I’ve already written too much. God help my verbosity. 


“Flash forward to the present and very few Americans associate Republicans with the dignity of labor” 


Gee, really? Holy shit, these guys are thick in the head. Oh, you mean the solution is tax reform? Why 
didn’t I think of that! Silly me. Why, gawly, we just need to adopt macro-economic reforms that 
encourage job creation. So innovative. 


I’m being flippant. Obviously. But my diagnosis is correct. It’s not that regime uncertainty is 
unimportant, or that there are clear disincentives created by Obamacare. It’s just that I’m bored, bored of 
hearing the same articles and the same solutions rehashed again and again. National Review seemingly 
has never had that moment where they step back and ask the question: “Hey guys, we’ ve really lost this 
damn thing. Let’s have a few moments of quiet solitude to reflect on our entire methodological approach. 
Instead of saying ‘do this, reform that’ let’s ask the question: why are our proposals hitting the wall? Why 
is the Republican party the party of the doomed?” 


Neoreaction basically grew out of asking questions like these. 


Well, that was the first article. I realize now how foolhardy it was to attempt to cover a whole magazine in 
one post. I guess this is the beginning of a series. 


Hierarchy of political needs: not just public choice 


March 21, 2014 


Politicians are people, too. They’re a special breed, though. Sum up the attributes of politicians, and the 
resulting aggregate bundle of psychological propensities will be somewhat different than the average 
person. 


You’ve seen those facial compilations, correct? Bundle a sample of faces together from a country and 
compare them with a bundle from another country. On the aggregate, differences emerge. This is sort of 
the same thing. 


Imagine you have all 435 representatives in the House. Instead of being overly simplistic and reductionist 
with the public choice approach, take what you can and discard the rest. Humans are complex, but get a 
bunch of self-selecting folks together, and you still have complexity—except it’s a non-random 
complexity. Politicians as a breed have needs and wants, which are hierarchically ordered. And despite 
the occasional outlier who has a different internal ordering of values, there is an aggregate and 
hierarchical ordering of values politicians follow. 


I haven’t read the lit, but I’m hoping that I’m just independently rehashing some pretty standard 
methodology. Perhaps not, though. 


The regular animal may respond to something like Maslow’s hierarchy of needs, but the politician 
responds to a different ordering: power and self-interest rank highly, but ideology is an important 
element, and leaving it out forces public choice theorists to grasp around in the dark, contriving and 
dreaming up ad-hoc reasons as to why action X is actually fully self-interested. Ideology and self-interest 
aren’t mutually exclusive, but sometimes they are—that is, unless you widen the definition of self-interest 


so far that it means virtually anything and everything. At that point, it’s vacuous and should be discarded. 
Why not widen the gate with other more appropriate terms? 


Sometimes a politician sacrifices a strategic political move because another move makes him feel more 
existentially fulfilled. He thinks it ‘right and good,’ and it’s part of a value system that helps him wake up 
and roll out of bed every morning with a fire in his eyes. If two completely opposite actions can 
completely be described by the moniker of self-interest, get rid of the term—it no longer means anything 
interesting. Ideology remains, and self-interest remains, and sometimes politicians do trade-offs. 


So there’s power, narcissism, psychopathy, machiavellianism, ideology, etc. There are competing 
motivations at play, but the competing motivations again on an aggregate level are significant. Politicians 
almost certainly rank higher on the Dark Triad scale than the average person. Models should be built 
based on a hierarchical modeling of values of the creature known as The Politician. Forget sola-public 
choice. If it only describes one part and definitionally limits itself to that one part, it’s useless and needs 
to go. I’m not a public choice theorist. Public choice is good, but it’s not enough. 


Fissions, fractures, and what’s happening to neoreaction 
9 9 


March 24, 2014 


World-historical is a postmodernist term, so I’m appropriating it. Basically, I’m stepping back and 
looking at what’s politically feasible, because the normative elements of my political philosophy are very 
much constrained with what’s feasible. So what’s feasible? Monarchy? Neocameralism? Some 
bastardized form of neocameralism? There are different ways of doing the semantic carving, for certain. 
We could go with Bryce and say that by definition every government is a neocameralist government, and 
the only differences are the types of neocameralist arrangements that we argue for. Maybe. But assuming 
that’s true, it doesn’t solve a whole lot. We still have to deal the question of ‘which governmental 
structure’. 


Unfortunately, there are a lot of commenters neglecting the element of time and place and feasibility of 
certain institutions. Barring some unforeseen coup (as in the style of the Business Plot in the 1930s), it 
doesn’t appear that the United States is going to make a transition to monarchy anytime soon. In fact, it’s 
pretty difficult to say exactly what the United States government even is. 


Monarchy in Europe? Parts of it, maybe—for those with an authoritarian bent, they may draw from the 
Putin model. It’s always easier to draw from what already contemporarily exists than to return to some 
glory long forgotten in the 10th century. They may extend the office of the Monarch. But likely, they’ ll 
have to do it through subterfuge, while playing public tribute to Cathedral-approved political structures. 
For goodness sakes, you even see this present in the names of countries. One of my hypotheses is that 
there’s a strong correlation between the number of Cathedral-approved words in the name of a country 
and how unbearable the living conditions are. Think about it for a moment: ‘free’ “people’s’ ‘republic’ 
‘democratic’. Signalling is frantic, in those cases. And ultimately ineffective. 


This is just psychology playing out through the ideological process. There’s a certain amount of people 
predisposed towards skepticism. There’s a certain amount of people who are primarily future-oriented and 


hence predisposed towards optimism about change down the road. The questions, accusations, etc. are all 
predictable. 


1. “Why haven’t you guys taken over the world yet? What do you guys hope to accomplish besides 
LARPing in the woods? Keyboard warriors. What’s the point?” etc etc. 


A: Pardon my French, but no shit. That you’re even expecting world takeover shows a certain detachment 
from reality. I’m not Lenin. This is not 1900. I’m not interested in converting a third of the world to 
communism-or to anything, for that matter. 


I don’t generally take questions/comments like these seriously, anymore. I used to. And then I eventually 
realized that comments in this vein are equivalent to: ‘haters gonna hate’ Intellectual Version. Someone 
just wants to say them to say them. Someone just wants to hear their own voice and ‘have a say in the 
matter’. The questions are all the same-read old political tracts and speeches. You’ ll see what I mean. 
Nothing is new under the sun. 


The only thing to be done is to recognize the different types of comments associated with different types 
of predispositions, and then at that point, it’s time to manufacture and memorize clever and hard and fast 
reframes, e.g. “everyone says X could never happen...until it actually happens. Example 1, example 2, 
example 3.” Shock and awe, shock and awe. The questioner is put aback and sucked into the frame. 
Really, he just wanted someone to take him seriously. Most of the time, it’s just social dynamics at play. 
That’s how males shit test. They shit test over ideology, instead of sex. For women, sex is a big 
commitment; for men, the corresponding equivalent of commitment is something akin to ideology (or 
sports, or something similar). 


Both the ‘you’re living a pipe dream’ and the ‘no, you just don’t have enough imagination’ gambits are 
just rhetorical battles-there’s probably not a real answer to be had either way (in that context, at least), but 
some answers are qualitatively better than others. 


That also takes us back to another important question: what’s the whole fucking point of writers in the 
first place? Why bother? To a certain extent, there needs to be a convergence between rapid changes in 
the underlying material conditions and ideological positions. You can’t have a major upgrade in the 
hardware and expect the software to function like it used to. New hardware requires new software— 
otherwise, you run the risk of misfiring and malfunctioning. 


The technology. Free trade. Income inequality. Dysgenics. Unequal distribution of cognitive ability. Drug 
legalization. Cryptocurrencies. State erosion. 


I could go on. These are the underlying processes accelerating change and undermining existing power 
structures. Anytime there’s a shift as rapid as this, there are winners and there are losers, and there needs 
to be a public justification for why the new winners are allowed to continue to be winners. This helps to 
keep things stable. 


We explain the implications and propagandize to make the transition smoother. We make sure the engine 
keeps running, we put out any flames, and in this metaphor, we ward off the neo-luddites who come 
brandishing pitchforks. 


But at the end of the day, I’m not all that invested, so I don’t find myself in ideological hysterics a lot of 
the time. If anyone whines on the ‘what’s being done front,’ I give them this talk and remind them that as 
far as I’m concerned, in addition to real-world goals, neoreaction is another way to pursue community. 


I’ve met a ton of fantastic people that see reality like I do. Even if nothing else is accomplished, the 
neoreactionary community is not something to be brushed off lightly—and it is a community. 


These conversations can only happen with a very small number of people. Meta-politics isn’t for 
everyone. The economic efficiency of traditional social institutions isn’t for everyone. Neocameralism 
isn’t for everyone. Obscure historical writings aren’t for everyone. There’s a substantial increase of well- 
being in finding common cause and actual dialogue with others wearing the same or very similar 
ideological lenses. It’s great fun, and that’s how I choose to populate my social circles. 


Where does this leave us? I can’t find a good justification for restricting neoreaction to neocameralism (or 
the ‘right’ type of neocameralism), in terms of governmental structure. Are the two closely associated 
with each other-more so than monarchy? Obviously. And there’s going to continue to be friction over the 
label ‘neoreaction’. It’s nifty. As Land says, it’s a valuable piece of semiotic real estate. At its most 
fundamental level, I take the ‘neo’ to be the rationalist side (rigorous justifications using economics and 
social science) and the reaction to be the traditionalist/anti-progressive element. Neoreaction is the two 
parts married together. That to me sums up things fairly well. 


On a more direct note, some of the dispute I’m seeing is a dispute about personality, which is not at all 
unfair: once political philosophy meets ideology, personality becomes important. Ultimately, even if the 
positions are decent, bad personalities bearing ideology will just result in the both being shunned and 
discarded. This is going to happen. 


That’ll play its way out in the coming weeks and months. I mean, the decision has been de facto made 
already based on internal community dynamics. The wrong elements are purging themselves, more than 
anything. Frankly, I think we all know who would win by a long-shot were the matter put to a vote (and I 
don’t want to hear the ‘democracy stuff’ here as an objection—f that’s the first thing coming to mind, you 
need to work on when the anti-democratic arguments we’ve made are appropriate and when they’ re not. 
I’m using the subjunctive tense—not actually calling for a vote). 


I’m interested, this is interesting. Time to sit back, relax, and hope that any catty behavior is filtered out. 


Hayek was wrong on social justice 


March 27, 2014 


I’ve noticed a particular trend among libertarian economists who don’t have any ‘training’ (a buzz word 
in academia if there ever was one) in philosophy: they’ ll invoke really simple philosophical counter 
arguments to popular positions because they’re easy to remember and rehearse, and they stem the need 
for actual long-term engagement. 


These and similar attempts exploit a psychological weakness: intellectuals want to feel like they have a 
grasp on the world, and in order to focus on the area they specialize in, they have to fight off serious 
challenges from other disciplines, like social justice philosophy creeping into economics. Can they study 
the other disciplines fully? Well, sometimes no, and sometimes yes. 


Regardless of whether they can or can’t, the obvious answer is that they don’t want to. They lack the 
motivation—and for good reason. It’s a sort of peculiar masochism to constantly push yourself into 
ideological uncertainty and comfort. 


Nobody likes that. If you sink a man’s boat, you have to give him a life jacket, and no libertarian 
economist wants a social justice life jacket. 


So how do they avoid this? Simple and simplistic arguments against outside threats—like Hayek’s 
argument against social justice. It’s a nifty argument. And libertarian economists use it all the time. Who 
wouldn’t like the argument? 


In essence, as Hayek writes, Justice is an attribute of individual action. I can be just or unjust toward my 
fellow man.” But social justice” is a “meaningless conception.” 


It’s pretty clever and easy to grasp onto. You can see why it’s so frequently used. But you should be 
suspicious, mostly because it relies—like so many other bad arguments—on semantics to obscure 
phenomena. Really, what often happens is that person A will fiddle with semantic term B to break the 
connection with phenomenon C. Usually this occurs by rendering B far too literal (instead of 
metaphorical) and trying to find an internal logical inconsistency. While it may be technically correct, it 
obviously misses the entire point of metaphor. And besides, the phenomenon is...still there. Fiddling with 
the definition doesn’t make it go away. 


Hayek starts with an identity statement. Justice is X. The next step is to go through the process of fuzz 
testing—that is, throwing up a slew of thought experiments to see if his identity statement passes the test of 
what commonly counts as justice, and even what Hayek would probably concede (if pushed) counts as 
unjust. If we can find an unjust example (or an entire category of injustice) that isn’t allowed for by his 
definition, then it’s bunk. Back to the drawing board. 


First, Hayek’s account doesn’t cover structural rules of distribution, etc. That’s a pretty incredible gap. It 
seems to me that what he’s trying to do here is push back against the idea of circumstances or 
distributions as such being just or unjust. It’s pretty similar to Nozick, actually: if the process is good, the 
outcome by definition must be good. 


I'll basically combine the two and address both at the same time: 
“Whatever arises from a just situation by just steps is itself just.” 
This is a Nozick quote, I promise. I forget the page number, though. 
Here are some problems: 


First, even if it’s technically correct, the statement essentially applies if and only if you actually have 
identified the one, correct account of justice, but in practicality, you have to leave open the possibility that 
you don’t have the correct account of justice, which is why you don’t want to be saying that—no matter 
what the consequences or deductions from the original principles—the outcome will still have to be by 
definition just. You have to know when to bite the bullet and go down with the ship, and when to 
reconsider the original principles. 


You have to leave the distribution open for the deductions to act as reduction ad absurdums. You have to 
be open to say that since the deductions are no good, Pll reject the original principles. 


Even if true, it should be ignored—since it’s too easy and too tempting to make short shrift of serious 
consequences deduced from original principles. This is what reflective equilibrium is all about. It’s not 
question-begging. Moral counterexamples assume that you have access to what really is moral on some 
level, since otherwise counterexamples are just blatant question-begging. Unless there were some singular 
concept we were all referring to, it’d be a semantic standstill. This singular concept does exist if we’re 
moral realists, but the form it takes might not be obvious, and how we get there is even more unobvious. 


Second: is it even a self-evident truth? It seems like it, sure. But it really isn’t. Pll bring in the fallacy of 
composition—it doesn’t apply necessarily; it’s gotta be fleshed out. Claims of composition are always 
contingent and not necessarily true. I'll give a couple examples to illuminate. 


It’s true that if each brick in the wall is red, that the wall as a whole is red. 


But, on the other hand, it isn’t true that if each part of the elephant is light in weight that the elephant as a 
whole is light in weight 


Against Hayek and Nozick, justice could be conceived as ‘not necessarily’ a scaleable concept, like the 
elephant example. As far as I remember, Hayek and Nozick just simply assert that justice is scaleable (as 
in the brick example), though I don’t recall any hard arguments for this. 


A practical example would be some scenario where an individual engages in an action that is individually 
rational or ‘just,’ in some sense that has collectively destructive effects. In that case, you might be happy 
to call those things ‘just’ —sort of a Kant-like formulation: Let justice be done though the heavens fall. 


It’s somewhat like a prisoner’s dilemma, and yov’ll see it practically wherever significant negative 
externalities arise from innocuous individual transactions. Basically, it’s any scenario where individual 
self-interest taken together leads to a detrimental outcome. And it’s definitely possible for that to occur 
based on Nozick’s principles. 


Without the possibility of innocuous individual transactions leading to ‘bad’ (unjust) outcomes, it 
becomes very difficult for there to be problems with ‘tragedy of the commons’ scenarios, negative 
externalities, moral hazard, etc. They may still have a case against cronyism, but only insofar as the state 
is involved. The only problem with trade barriers instigated against a competitor is that it’s a restriction of 
liberty by the state. It’s not at all because it constitutes an affront to the common good. However, all the 
voluntary innocuous transactions leading to bad outcomes-as I just listed above—will have to be excised. 


I see no reason to think that individual good in collection automatically leads to the common good. 


But on the other hand, the claim may true by definition if you want to flip it around and say that those 
supposedly just acts that lead to unjust outcomes aren’t actually just in the first place, but that maneuver 
would (1) be a bit ad hoc, and (2) entail that his principles weren’t a complete and exhaustive account of 
justice. 


So the dilemma is: either get rid of this principle, or be satisfied with an ad hoc rejoinder that entails his 
original ‘complete principle of distributive justice’ isn’t complete at all. 


And you thought social justice was easy. I actually have more in-depth counterarguments against Nozick, 
but that’d basically be overkill for now. I'll psychologize social justice before I come up with arguments 
against it, but there are in fact better and more snappy (actual) arguments than the sort Hayek or Nozick 
would offer. 


Maybe PII put some up tomorrow, or maybe Pll just you squirm uncomfortably for a while to atone for 
the sins of comfort. 


Graced by The Atlantic 
March 28, 2014 


Indulge me, here. It was too much. Just too much. 


Let’s start with the article-it comes from The Atlantic, and based on the masthead, it’s a fairly run-of-the- 
mill, New Englander thought leader mag. It’s also owned by Zuckerman (Jewish), which gives it a slight 
and predictable neocon flavor. 


Stop and Frisk Didn’t Make New York Safer — by Donald *Braman* 


Asterisks mine. Braman writes at length to show that stop-and-frisk policies might have an association, 
but that since there were no statistically rigorous practices employed internally during the 90s, we oughta 
just throw our hands up in the air and throw causation into the wind. Just like the occult priests of old 
would invoke the Rain God when convenient, the good doctors at The Atlantic never fail to continue the 
venerable tradition: Selective Science When It Feels Good. There’s No Evidence For That Thing I Don’t 
Like, Yet, Gay Marriage, You Bigots. 


He notes: “When you look at all the data and all the research, the puzzle is not so much why crime 
dropped in New York City, but what caused the great American crime wave in the first place. ” 


Braman has a couple of theories in mind. Let’s hear one: 


“Lead. One possible factor is the widespread distribution of lead through motor vehicle exhaust, paint, 
and lead pipes —a distribution that was disproportionately concentrated in low-income inner-city 
neighborhoods. ” 


Hey! Disproportionately concentrated in low-income inner-city neighborhoods. You don’t say! 


“We know it impairs executive function by reducing brain growth in ways that are now widely studied, 
and research has linked individual lead exposure with increased criminal justice involvement.” 


Hey! Impairs the executive function which regulates impulsiveness! You don’t say! 


I understand that lead is an independently identified causative factor—but, please, child. It doesn’t do what 
you want it to do. 


Finally, when all the dust settled, commenter RobertSF offered up an ingenious and well-thought out 
response to Braman’s question of: “So why are so many so enamored of these dubious tactics?” 


The answer? Have a read: 


“Racism. There’s no other answer. The average white American has embedded in his subconscience the 
notion that black people are “up to no good.” This is true even among people who insist they’re not 
racists. It’s like the fear of snakes, primal and visceral. 


And so it gives them great comfort to know that a very close eye is being cast on black people. This is 
especially true if it appears that those black people are just walking down the street, minding their own 
business. Why? Because the ones who are obviously committing crime don’t need close watching. Their 
obviousness betrays them. It’s the ones that look harmless that need the most supervision. You never 
know.” 


Like the fear of snakes? You don’t say! Could that be because we have correctly identified—on a very 
primal and visceral level—that snakes are not propitious to our well-being? Forget it—stop that thought, 
drop, and roll: there’s clearly no other answer for so-called dubious police tactics other than racism. 


When all else fails, turn not to biology! Instead, turn to the power and might of the Evil One—blame Him, 
for He alone is responsible for the bad crops. His spell across the land keeps our farmers down—bewitches 
them, darkens their faces, reddens their eyes, reducing them to aggression and violence, blindness and 
stupidity. Ever our crops have failed for failure to look ahead at harvest and rest times. Alas, I fear that 
laziness and high-time preference are again a result of His hexes. Oh, you may never see him. Oh, little 
child, he works like the wind: invisible to the eye, but His presence is ever-felt. 


The Evil One and the wicked handiwork of His Institutional Farmerism must be opposed at all costs. 


Begin the chants, start the fire. We need a sacrifice. 


Announcing: Reaction Times 


April 1, 2014 


Reaction Times was just recently launched as the first public project put out by the Hestia Society for 
Social Studies (HS3). It’s essentially a centralized and approved aggregation site which pulls from around 
50 or so neoreactionary sources in a variety of subcategories. The project is primarily run by Free 
Northerner (famous for his lightning rounds) and is emphatically in good hands. While RT is now up and 
online, that doesn’t mean its development is over. In the near future, we'll probably have multiple folks 
working on a queued RSS structure, in which titles of posts are modified on the fly (alas, not all of the 
NRxers are good at writing titles, myself included)—as well as adding images. 


We'd love to have any suggestions. 

Update: 

Question: Why another aggregator? 

A: Formal centralization of resources is helpful for: 


1. Insiders (Free Northerner has done some really fantastic work here—this is Not Just Another 
Aggregator. Lots of value added). 


2. Sympathetic outsiders 


And: 


3. Stems entryism 


On another note, I recently just created a yet another ‘psuedo’ psychoanalytic repository page 
for Progressive Dissonance Syndrome, or alternatively, How To Summarize The Literature Well And 
Come To The Most Contorted Conclusion Possible To Maintain Priors. In other words, dissonance. 


On yet another note, the blog posts have been leaking from the faucet like so many little water droplets— 
not really so many. In fact, it’s not been leaking much, lately. I’ve been focusing on the development of 
Hestia (HS3) behind the scenes, so that’s taken up a bundle of my time. There’s also this thing called real 
life. School. Work. Career stuff. Social life? So I'll be posting a bit less, not because I don’t care about 
my dear, dear readers, but because I need to focus my abilities for maximum damage in soft spots. 


Company free riders 


April 12, 2014 


Some companies—particularly in the tech industry—can afford to make silly mistakes without it costing 
them very much. They can also afford to make silly hires on ideological grounds, since they are quite far 
removed from the baseline of ‘every dollar counts’. 


Every dollar doesn’t count—and supposing they hire a pretty useless worker, the amount that they 
would’ve gained from investing that money in other more productive pursuits is so low relative to the 
success of their other, main investments that the psychic income gained from allocating money for 
ideological reasons (useless hires) far outweighs the diminishing returns from, I don’t know, taking that 
100k and putting it towards more servers. 


More servers are nice, but when a company has reached a certain point, it no longer becomes about the 
servers. Rather, it looks internally to culture development—a miniature civic society, as it were, with its 
own peculiar values and standards and way of living. So you have company free riders. And companies 
can afford them. Maybe they’ Il contribute a little something here and there, but it’s a form of corporate 
welfare distributed in the in-group. 


A job isn’t just a job anymore. You have to ‘buy in’ to whatever management philosophy and cultural 
values that a startup, or even a big contender is pushing. The harping about life-work balance is impotent 
in the face of this trend. Differences in politics are viewed as threats to internal cohesion and stability. 


A corporation is a miniature society with a comprehensive framework of ‘the good,’ which means that it’s 
illiberal (and this changes only as a matter of degree). Free speech may be granted to a certain extent. I 
wonder if there’s a way of assessing free speech ‘levels’—what you’d want to develop is metrics for 
looking at how expansive free speech ‘sets’ are. Most of them do believe in free speech, but the set of 
things acceptable vary greatly. Finding out what exactly is in that set is difficult. Perhaps an anonymous 
survey designed in such a way as to not trigger 


It’d also unfortunately be biased by those within the company who’ve already bought into the Kool-aid. 
You'd also have to provide really specific examples, since generalities about how much they value ‘free 
speech’ aren’t good enough. 


Announcing: Social Matters 


May 5, 2014 


Social Matter is the next new project announced by the Hestia Society for Social Studies. 


We’ve got four columnists, each of which will post at least one solid article a week, and there’s room for 
really high-quality contributors, too. Have a look on the site for the style/submission guide. 


What does this mean for my blog here? It means that I won’t be updating it much—aside for more personal 
things and little ditties that don’t fit on SM. The bulk of my posting will be on Social Matter, where I can 
take the time to develop more in-depth pieces. The primary point of SM is engagement with the outside, 
developing quality essays, giving readership to contributors who only write occasionally, and allowing us 
time to work on other projects. 


Believe it or not, when you have work and school, posting five days a week is fucking hard. 


Subscribe, contribute, update your RSS feeds and bookmarks. Link, link, link. The point of Social Matter 
is that it’s Facebook-able, meaning that although the content will be riding that fine line, you’ll still be 
able to link to it on Facebook. I plan to do it, and my friends plan to do so, as well. 


Throwing down notes: an update 


June 8, 2014 


I’m back in DC again. Met up with Legionnaire and had a blast. Every time we’d look at the clock, at 
least two hours had gone by—a wonderful way to waste an afternoon. Lots of discussion about the future 
of NRx and personal plans, and so on. Pay his blog a visit. 


In other news, Social Matter has been going exceedingly well. Within the first couple weeks, we already 
outgrew our first initial layout, so I tinkered with a few prospective layouts until I found one I liked and 
dumped it in with some modifications. This should tide us over for at least six months, I’m hoping. We’re 
still looking for solid articles—you can send us an email with submissions to: 

socialmattermag @ gmail.com 


Besides, Social Matter, I'll be writing around 2-3 articles/day at...somewhere, so again, blogging on this 
main site will be pretty sparse, but I do miss it. The schedule will be pretty frantic, and the fact that I’m 
sketching out the details for my first book doesn’t help. Yes, I’m slowly going to be chipping away at a 
book which integrates semantics, property rights, and the common good, in addition to addressing the 
contemporary literature in political philosophy. 


Anyway, for this post, I just want to lay out a couple notes. If I end up having a dry spell (what writer 
doesn’t hit that point), I take a nice, long walk outside which provides more than enough stimulus for a 
post on social dynamics or culture. These are some notes that I haven’t developed into posts yet—I’m sure 
I will eventually, but some just don’t fit in the post mold nicely. They’re also in hypothesis/speculation 
form. 


-Low overall social capital might increase rent seeking, since if other groups in general are not trusted to 
have some level of care/concern for your thede, then thede focus shifts inward and becomes less about 
cooperation and more about competition—competition as in: me and mine to the deficit of others. And the 
zero-sum game played here is political entrepreneurship, since rates of return relative to investment is far 
more profitable than regular entrepreneurship, and of course, political entrepreneurship is expressed 
through lobbying/rent seeking. 


-Are thedes poor because of rent-seeking, or do they rent-seek because they detect their group would 
suffer immense burdens (perhaps enough to dissipate the group entirely) —in other words, do they rent- 
seek because they are poor? 


-Hating outsiders is an ingroup bonding process-it’s entirely irrelevant whether the outsider ‘deserves’ it 
or not. Ingroupers will even say they ‘hate’ something/someone without even knowing anything about the 
person or the thing. Nickelback, for instance, isn’t ‘hated’ because their music is so much worse than 
whatever-else-is-currently-popular, but because trend setters started to hate it, and it filtered down to folks 
who have never heard the band before. 


-Without a ‘virtuous’ populous, libertarianism has no mechanism to control or handle the social costs of 
individual transactions with negative externalities, and so entropy of the polity is sped up. 


-When a thing becomes ubiquitous in our environment, we become neurologically adapted to it, such that 
it becomes incredibly difficult to explicitly recognize it. Nevertheless, we expect it and nothing less. This 
is why people often don’t ‘get’ free market mechanisms. Prices are just ‘there’. Prosperity is just ‘there’. 
Arbitrage is just ‘there’—etc. etc. Only certain types of meta-oriented people naturally think about and 
analyze overly familiar and ubiquitous phenomena and relate them to other things in interesting ways. 


The end. 


Neoreaction for Uninformed Vaisyas 


Undated 


What’s a Vaisya? As Wesley notes in his glossary, Vaisyas are “One of Mencius Moldbug’s five castes. 
Defines status by productive employment for men, attractiveness and motherhood for women, and a 
successful family life and social participation for both. Additional status can be conferred by participation 
in the military, where they usually become NCOs. Usually not interested in the world outside what 
directly relates to their life. Frequently referred to as “middle Americans” or, less accurately, “red- 
staters”. Allied with the Optimates against the Brahmins, Dalits, and Helots.” 


I’ve thought and thought and thought about this for a good, long while. Neoreaction is highly esoteric, not 
necessarily in a religious sense (although it’s hard to escape the religious elements of the scene), but in a 
self-selected and analytic sense. The terminology and vocabulary are so dense and nuanced that it requires 
a full background, a ‘there and back again’ stage. Neoreactionaries are post-libertarians, who already 
know economics, who already know social theory, philosophy, political science, gender relations, etc. 
They’re acquainted with mainstream theory—so well acquainted, that they have the facility to reject it all- 
to burn it all and start anew. 


There and back again is one of the defining, yet incidental features of neoreaction, which is why it attracts 
the folks it does. Attempting to go from zero MPH to neoreaction is begging for core meltdown, but I 
think it can be done: we’re not just Brahmins, after all. I know I’m not. I’m just a regular Vaisya, and I 
have plenty of regular Vaisya friends. For the more intelligent ones out there that aren’t familiar with the 
intricacies of existing theory in political science, economics, and philosophy, what do we have to offer? 
Some papers, some columns, some pieces. Certainly not the front page of our blogs. They assume too 
much prior knowledge, and they’re just too much to handle in one sitting, all at once. 


Like the regular reading list page, I don’t think books will do very well. Some academic papers are fine, 
but the majority will be very rhetorically laid back pieces—probably using Steve Sailer and John 
Derbyshire as models. Analytic philosophy is forbidden here. Journalistic writing is what I’m aiming at. 
Theden is a foreseeable resource, as well. Hell, I may even link some videos. 


As always, this is a work in progress. 


Cousin Marriage Conundrum: The ancient practice discourages democratic nation-building - Steve Sailer 


Great Black Hopes — Steve Sailer 


The Clash of Continents — Steve Sailer (Sailer’s review of Guns, Germs, and Steel by Jared Diamond) 


The Half Full Glass — Steve Sailer (Sailer’s review of Jensen’s The g Factor) 


It’s All Relative: Putting Race in its Proper Perspective — Steve Sailer 


Where Dawkins Fears to Tread: Ethnic Nepotism and the Reality of Race — Steve Sailer 


E Pluribus Unum: Diversity and Community in the Twenty-first Century — Robert Putnam (No, the piece 
isn’t at all perfect, as ve noted here, but it’s a good start) 


3 Reasons Diversity Isn’t Working — Aaron Jacob (Theden) 


Craigslist Meets Wallstreet (Reposted at this link. One of the most in-your-face and on-the-ground 
introductions to sexual market value and social dynamics). 


Castes of the United States - Mencius Moldbug 


The BDH-OV Conflict — Mencius Moldbug (read the Moldbug pieces in order) 


Heritable IQ is a sign of social mobility — Matt Ridley 


When I have some more time, I’ll go digging through blog archives and columns for particularly poignant 
pieces. 


